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The Trent Affair, including a Review of English and American 
Relations at the Beginning of the Civil War. By Thomas L. 
Harris, A.M. Indianapolis and Kansas City, The Bowen- 
Merrill Company, 1896. — 288 pp. 

In prefacing his account of the Trent affair with a review of Anglo- 
American relations at the beginning of the Civil War in the United 
States, the author's purpose may be assumed to have been to place 
the principal topic in a proper historical perspective. It is therefore 
somewhat disappointing to find in his narrative various statements 
into which he seems to have been betrayed by a feeling of resent- 
ment. For example, he declares that, "with rare exceptions, the 
press, the people and the government [of Great Britain] were heart 
and soul with the South in its efforts for the dismemberment of the 
American commonwealth." This is a very sweeping assertion. It 
may be quite true that Lord Palmerston's course in the case of the 
Trent is open to grave censure, and it may be equally true that other 
acts of the British government during the Civil War afforded just 
cause of complaint ; but in attempting to indict a whole people and 
its government, it is proper to exercise circumspection. The author's 
feelings have not always permitted him to do so. 

He devotes a chapter to " The Question of Confederate Independ- 
ence," and concludes it with the declaration that nothing but the 
thought that it was " inexpedient," and " perhaps not quite safe," 
" prevented an early recognition [of the independence] of the Con- 
federacy by England." His proofs of this are (1) that British sym- 
pathy was with the Confederacy ; (2) that Earl Russell said in April, 
1 86 1, that the matter was "not ripe for decision one way or the 
other " ; and (3) that " efforts " were made in England " to have the 
independence of the Confederacy immediately recognized." It is 
obvious that of these proofs the last is the only one that promises 
anything tangible. But the only "effort" mentioned is the action 
of Mr. Gregory, a member of Parliament, who, early in 186 1, gave 
notice in the Commons of a motion looking to the recognition of 
Confederate independence, and published a letter in the London 
Times in support of it. In reality Mr. Gregory's motion was, as we 
are told, " finally postponed indefinitely." But we are assured that 
this was done "because the Commons thought it inexpedient to act 
upon it at that time." Perhaps so ; perhaps not. Since we are 
reduced, however, to mere assumption, it might be fair to admit that 
the action of the Commons may have been to some extent influenced 
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by the circumstance that the independence of the Confederacy was 
not actually established. 

In treating of the Queen's proclamation of neutrality of May 13, 
1861, by which the Confederate states were recognized as a belliger- 
ent, the author declares that, if the views he has expressed of the 
case be correct, " there can be no defense whatever for the action of 
the British government"; and that it "must," in the opinion of 
" every unprejudiced mind," " ever be classed with the long catalogue 
of unjust acts and international wrongs for which England has been 
noted in her relations with weaker nations or with stronger countries 
in distress." It therefore becomes material to inquire what are the 
author's "views of the case." Briefly stated, he holds that the 
recognition of Confederate belligerency, if it had been extended 
after August 1, 1861, would have been "entirely in accordance with 
the principles of strict fairness and neutrality." His reason for this 
statement is, that the war was in the beginning " only a personal 
war, an effort on the part of the Federal government to suppress 
rebellion on the part of individuals ;" and that a state of war, in the 
international sense, "did not exist until after President Lincoln's 
proclamation to that effect, issued August 16, 1861, in pursuance of 
the act of Congress of July 13, 1861." The Supreme Court of the 
United States has held precisely the reverse. In the Prize Cases 
(2 Black, 635), involving two vessels that were seized in May, 1861, 
that tribunal declared that the " proclamation of blockade [issued in 
April, 186 1 ] is itself official and conclusive evidence that a state of 
war existed," and that in " organizing " the rebellion the insurgents 
" acted as states." There is thus ample room for a different view 
of the law from that expressed by the author, whatever may be 
thought of the lack of consideration for the United States govern- 
ment shown in the particular manner in which the Queen's proclama- 
tion was issued. 

As to the case of the Trent itself, Mr. Harris maintains that the 
seizure of Mason and Slidell by Captain Wilkes was wrong in point 
of law; and he thinks that Mr. Seward should have placed the 
release of the captives on a broader ground than that of the omission 
of the captor to bring the vessel into port. His argument on this 
point is clear and forcible, and well worthy of consideration. 

J. B. Moore. 



